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AT THE BOSTON ART MUSEUM. 




HE Museum of Fine Arts has undoubt- 
edly taken its place at the head of the 
sights of Boston. There are the old 
lions that we have had always with 
us— the Old South and the Old North, 
the Old State House, and Harvard old 
and new, and Bunker Hill Monument. 
They serve for the objective of the tourist's conventional 
drive, between trains, from his hotel in a public hack, to 
see the old New England capital " en passant." But the 
Art Museum is worth a serious visit on purpose, and at 
least a day's study. To be sure, the conventional tour- 
ist's visit is made here, too, several thousand times, ac- 
cording to the registry during the season of travel ; one 
may always come across the evidently newly-married 
pair, in their best clothes, listlessly hunting out the pict- 
ures from the voluminous catalogue, which they study 
more than the pictures. But the more one knows and 
has seen of art, the better is this collection appreciated. 
For those who understand what to look for it furnishes an 
almost complete compendium of all art of all ages, from 
the oldest Phoenician and Assyrian to the latest French- 
yes, and the latest American art ; from the graceful stat- 
uettes of the Greeks of Tanagra to equally authentic 
carvings by the Mound Builders of the Miami Valley ; from 
the colossal figures of the Pelasgi and the sarcophagi of the 
Egyptians to the exquisite pottery and gorgeous fabrics of 
the Japanese ; from the architectural carvings, tapestries 
and armor of the European middle ages to the splendors 
of the modern potteries of France, Germany and Eng- 
land. One may take up almost any "craze " or fad of 
art, and pursue it exhaustively from the materials set 
before one in the cases and shelves of this Museum. 

But to speak of the hanging of the painting rooms 
for the closing season : one passes without much de- 
tention, if he has been a tolerably regular visitor during 
the past year or two, through the main hall of paintings, 
where are the great " Quarry" of Courbet facing the no- 
ble "Joan of Arc " of Bastien-Lepage, the great Corot, 
" Virgil and Dante," some large Daubignys, a charm- 
ing group of small Troyons, and another rich knot of 
Diazes, with many a lovely thing of Millet or Michel, 
Couture, Rousseau, Jacque or Lambinet, and so on, 
cropping out here and there ; the colossal but soundly 
good and sweet Paris Exhibition canvas of H. Lerolle ; 
the great Salon landscape, as powerful as it is big, of 
Picknell, of Boston, less like the other American works 
in the room than like the great Frenchmen ; the superb 
portrait of Rev. Mr. Waterston, by Grundmann,the head 
of the Art Museum school of painting ; a collection of 
William M. Hunt's earlier works, and fine specimens of 
Foxcroft Cole, George S. Wasson, J. J. Enneking, 
Duveneck, Vedder, Inness, Gay, the late Mrs. Darrah, 
Lafarge, Miss Boott and other Americans, with some 
most interesting works by less known young men, such as 
Monks, Simmons, Ritter and Hendricks Hallet. A splen- 
did Turneresque triumph, this of Hallett's, with the big 
modern Cunarder ! He has made it seem to loaf superb- 
ly and with great hauteur in the harbor, which is hardly 
wide enough for its Britannic length and bulk to turn 
round in, passively lying at ease, as if to show its majes- 
ty to the natives, while two or three little tugs flock and 
flutter around in busy efforts, that rock themselves, but 
do not stir the huge mass above them, though they are 
boring with energy around its towering stem to give its 
head a turn in toward its dock. Never was there put on 
canvas a more eloquent idealization of the forces of 
modern invention and engineering, not even by Turner, 
for this essay in his line is weakened by no stilted ro- 
manticism, but makes its effect and picturesqueness out 
of the actual truth of all details. 

But, as I said, the attraction is not now in this room of 
the modern and contemporary painters. It is in the Alls- 
ton room, so-called, that the great force and splendor 
of the show is attained, like the fortissimo of the climax 
in a movement of a symphony. Several distinct and 
important acquisitions have lately given tremendous point 
and pith to the solid mass of rich old canvases here pre- 



served. There was already a gathering of some dozen 
Gilbert Stuarts, a half dozen Copleys, a dozen Wash- 
ington Allstons, filling one side of the room. On an- 
other extends the great " Automedon with the Horses of 
Achilles" flanked by a variety of old Italian examples. 
But opposite the old American masters is a perfectly 
gorgeous wall of masterpieces of the Spanish school, 
" attributed by the late owner " (says the catalogue), 
" Mr. Henry Greenough, to Velasquez," together with an 
unquestioned Andrea del Sarto and two large and impor- 
tant Tintorettos. Near by on the one hand are a most 
richly-colored Bassano and another sketch by Tintoretto, 
which might have been done yesterday, so fresh are its 
broad brush-marks ; and also a sketch by Paolo Veronese. 
A characteristically sweet and sentimentally grieving 
saint in warm tints, with upturned eyes, quivering mouth 
and symmetrically flowing locks, byGuido Reni, is vis-a- 
vis with a Magdalene in crystalline bluish white chiaros- 
curo, by Furini, a fairly wonderful piece of relief, model- 
ling and flesh-painting, that holds the visitor fascinated 
with the mystery of its magical execution and the charm 
of its well-individualized character. But the pictures at- 
tributed to Velasquez glow in their colors like a painted 
window. There is a strange unevenness of quality in 
the drawing and details, especially as regards the dra- 
matic relations of the personages — though, again, in the 
case of one of them, the dramatic connection is really 
intense — but the coloring, in solidity and depth, is of rich- 
ness unimaginable. Below this overwhelming mass of 
color hangs the lovely and still more intensely, because 
more delicately, colored Andrea del Sarto (the heirloom 
of the Misses Timmins, Mr. Martin Brimmer's nieces), 
and flanking it hang the great Tintorettos, with their ex- 
panse of the color that only " old masters " maintain, 
connected over the doorway between by a most regal, 
brilliant and delightfully natural Madonna and Child, at- 
tributed to Carlo Cigrani. 

But aside from these splendid new loans of old mas- 
ters in this summer's hanging, there are several new feat- 
ures of prime interest — the new Copley, for instance. It 
is a most admirable example of the first American great 
painter, because it shows so fully the vices of his earlier 
style, the hard and prosaic, but entirely pract : cal way he 
had of looking at his subject. He " took what sot afore 
him" (as the country photographer said in apology to 
the unflattered young lady), and no mistake ! Nobody 
would fail to know this extremely important and positive 
personage if one were to meet her — which one would 
however prefer not to do, even for the interesting test of 
Copley's likenesses. This Mrs. Judge Russell, 171 7-1778, 
might almost be mentioned along with the burgomaster, 
with his clean shave, in the Dutch collection in the Met- 
ropolitan Museum. 

A very delightful and interesting group of paintings 
on this same wall is that bringing together the portraits 
of Gilbert Stuart, painted by himself, G. Stuart Newton, 
also by himself, G. P. A, Healey, by himself, Longfellow, 
by Healey, and N. P. Willis, by Francis Alexander. 
They are all the bequest of Mrs. Harrison Gray Otis. An 
artist s portrait of himself is the most interesting of self- 
revealings. Stuart's sketch of himself gives him a pe- 
culiarly wistful, searching, pathetically-anxious look. 
Young G. Stuart Newton, on the other hand, with his 
divinity-student appearance, looks completely well satis- 
fied with himself, as indeed he may well be, if he can see 
that wonderful little painting of his, " Forsaken," which 
hangs just across the corner, and which has been well 
described as "a painted sob." Healey gives himself a 
shrewd Whistlerish alertness of expression, and is su- 
perbly painted, as is also his friend Longfellow, whom 
he gives, however, an intolerably goodyish appearance 
(in full profile, with the old-fashioned high dickey and 
neck-stock, to be sure), as though he were an upright 
young merchant, and taught the Bible-class in Sabbath- 
school. Alexander's portrait of N. P. Willis is of a curly- 
headed young fellow, and is full of sparkle and character, 
as well as a fine piece of color and modeling. 

Three of the most constant and munificent contribu- 
tors to the Museum have lately sent invaluable loans for 
the bric-a-brac rooms. That of Mrs. George W. Ham- 



mond is a collection of rare old bits of silver — some ancient 
spoons of all nations, including two "apostle " spoons 
and a little silver ladle with the bottom made of a guinea 
of Queen Anne's time. From Mr. George W. Wales's 
great collection have lately come some beautiful pieces of 
Persian pottery, including a flowery, bright-colored teapot 
and some vases, with iridescent glaze, and some delicate 
Venetian glass, " mystic, wonderful." Dr. Bigelow, who 
still tarries on the other side of the earth, under the fas- 
cination of Japan and its art, has sent home a collection of 
lacquered boxes and pouches, of amazing richness, part 
of which is now seen in the Museum. Another new 
thing is the carving on wood panels of Giovanni Gallar- 
otti, who is a workman in the employ of our Boston 
architect Emerson. This work is so delicate in fancy 
and exquisite in grace and execution, that it is hard to 
believe it is of this age and atmosphere. Greta. 



SCENE TAINTING FOR AMATEURS. 



VI. — HOW TO PAINT ARCHITECTURE. 

The painting of architecture, interior and exterior, 
presents many difficulties and demands much knowl- 
edge not essential to the creation of landscape scenes. 
An acquaintance with the styles of architecture and a 
knowledge of the rudiments of perspective are particu- 
larly needful. 

The style of an architectural scene should be harmo- 
nious even if not exactly correct — that is, it should 
present no glaring inconsistencies of design. The per- 
spective of the scene should also be observed with suffi- 
cient care to present the masses in their proper rela- 
tions. The infallibility of the architect is not, of course, 
expected from the amateur. Indeed, there are few pro- 
fessional painters who are really masters of architecture 
and perspective. But there should be at least a super- 
ficial appearance of correctness, so as not to offend the 
eye by gross errors. Minor ones will never be seriously 
criticised. I do not mean to say, however, that if you 
are able to paint a scene with absolute correctness you 
are privileged to do it without care or consideration of 
its accuracy. You should always do your best. 

There are to be found in the illustrated newspapers 
and in the publications of the writers on architecture 
and decoration the very best originals for the use of the 
amateur scene-painter. They may not absolutely con- 
form to the requirements of the stage, but it will not re- 
quire much ingenuity to alter them. From such mate- 
rial of this kind as you can gather make your model for 
the scene as described in Chapter IV. That done, you 
will find your work much simplified. 

The best way to secure approximately correct per- 
spective in an architectural scene is to make a correct 
drawing on a small scale, and enlarge it by squares ac- 
cording to the process described in Chapter IV. I say 
approximately correct, because the most elaborate rules 
of perspective are modified and in many cases rejected 
altogether in painting for the stage. The rule with 
scene-painters usually is to keep all lines below the 
horizon level with the stage-floor. Those above are 
drawn in true relation to the horizon. You will notice 
at the. theatre that the perspective of the wings is always 
carried out in this way, nor does it shock the eye. If 
the lines of the scene all harmonize, one does not criti- 
cise those minor liberties with the letter of the law of 
perspective which are unavoidable. 

Make the design for your scene on paper, and make 
it with care. Enlarge it by square and outline it with 
ink or color. Prepare what pounce patterns you need 
and get the armament and details all in outline. Then 
color your sketch, and from the suggestions it conveys 
mix your colors for the scene. In arranging the light 
and shade of interior scenes, except when set windows 
are used, the illumination is always assumed to come 
from the middle of the scene and at the height of the 
eye. The lights and shadows of projections of the 
architecture must all be calculated on this basis. 

An interior should be laid in with a couple of glazes, 
as described for the preparation of a landscape. Dark 
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oak interiors may be glazed all over with thin Vandyck 
brown, with a little raw Sienna and brown ochre. Over 
this glaze the light and shade should be glazed in. By 
this preparation the application of the solid color will be 
greatly facilitated. In painting prisons, hovels, and 
such rude interiors, the scenic artist as a rule rubs them 
in with smudge colors from his waste pots and palette. 
He covers his canvas with this mixture, makes his draw- 
ing over it, glazes in the shadows, and then by working 
the lights in body colors secures an effect of rudeness 
and picturesqueness no formal execution with clean col- 
ors could produce. 

Wall-paper may be used with excellent effect in the 
construction of scenes. By painting the doors and 
wainscoting, and covering the walls with paper, a strik- 
ing truthfulness may be obtained and much labor saved. 
The use of wall-paper may 
even be extended to panels 
and friezes. As the paper 
w*hen put to such use may 
appear somewhat weak in 
color and definiteness, you 

can touch it here and there ♦.> • •;':' '.;;.' ;^:: 

with the brush and give it rK-^--^- 

force. ^: ; 

In laying in an interior 
scene use your first colors 
thin, so as to leave the out- 
line visible through them. 
Begin by laying in the larg- 
est masses of flat color, then 
the next largest, and so on. 
When the scene is laid in in 
flat surfaces begin to apply 
your shadows, using the light- 
est tones first and applying 
the darkest last. Always be 
sure to have enough color 
mixed to carry you through. 



make the walls to serve for a ceiling. Here, again, a 
model should first be constructed and used as a guide. 
The model is even more necessary in a box-scene, as 
the carpenter who builds the frames must have it to cal- 
culate his doors and windows from. 

Such scenes are, however, cumbrous to handle, and 
extremely unwieldy on a small stage. Well painted 
drops and wings will do the same work, but little less 
effectively. Indeed, such scenes can be made quite as 
effective as any by a proper arrangement of the furni- 
ture and other accessories and decorations. 

The painting of the wings is to be conducted on the 
same plan as that of the drops. Each wing is com- 
monly made to repeat the design on the drop, and the 
borders, when they are intended to represent a ceiling, 
are, like the wings, painted after the one design. 



been drawn back. Italian landscapes are most popular 
because they present opportunities for bright and sunny 
pictures. But for all ordinary purposes a drop curtain 
of any soft and sufficiently heavy material to make good 
folds is to be recommended. It should be made just 
long enough to touch the stage, and the bottom should 
be finished with a band of some other material more or 
less ornamental, as you choose, but harmonizing with it 
in color. 

VII. — STAGE CONSTRUCTION. 

The stage of a theatre begins with the proscenium, 
the wall which divides it from the auditorium. The 
opening of the stage is called the proscenium opening. 
In amateur performances, where two parlors with fold- 
ing-doors between them are available, the division wall 
may be made to serve the purpose of a proscenium. 
Where the performance oc- 
curs in a plain square room 
the proscenium can be built 
up of frames, tapestried or 
canvased and painted. If 
these frames are tapestried, 
it should be in quiet colors 
and large and simple masses ; 
if painted, the design should 
be broad, simple and strong. 
The stage should be made 
of planks, laid over trestles 
not less than two feet high, 
and the front should be 
masked in with canvas or 
drapery to match the pro- 
scenium. An excellent way 
to make the front of the 
stage in an ordinary room 
is to have your frames built 
to form the sides, and the 
masking piece to cover in the 
gap under the front of the 




ANIMAL- STUDIES. BY F. A. BRIDGMAN. 



There is no more serious blemish to an interior than a 
broken tint on what should be a fiat surface. The im- 
pression generally prevails that because the scene-paint- 
er covers a large surface his work must necessarily be 
rough. The contrary is the case — rough work must 
inevitably shock the eye. The best scenes are those 
which are broadly painted but finished with care as 
well as breadth. 

The drop and wings will be found the most conveni- 
ent for amateur construction and use ; but if a box- 
scene is desirable it can be made and painted by any one 
capable of making a plain scene. The box-scene, as its 
name implies, is one which is enclosed or boxed in, only 
the side facing the audience being open. The canvas 
in this case is stretched on frames, and a similar canvas 
is laid on the top of the three upright frames which 



The best way to form a good fundamental idea of the 
construction of a scene is to study the scenery on the 
stage of any theatre which may be accessible to you. 
You can carry away a general knowledge of the way a 
scene is set by very little effort of the memory. With 
this knowledge and your own intelligence you should be 
well prepared for any work you may undertake. In cal- 
culating your horizon for a scene, interior or exterior, 
never make it higher than the eye of a man standing on 
the stage. There is nothing more ridiculous or destruc- 
tive of the symmetry of stage decoration than a very 
high or a very low horizon. 

If you choose you can paint a drop curtain after the 
same method as the scene itself. Painted drops are 
usually made to show a landscape or an allegorical 
composition framed in draperies which appear to have 



stage ; then stretch muslin over them and paper them 
with rich Japanese paper, finishing the edges off with a 
border in gold which may have the harshness taken off 
of it by a thin glaze of bitumen. The frames for the 
sides should be made to reach from floor to ceiling, and 
a frame should be made and covered to go across the 
top between them. With a little good taste and labor 
you can thus provide your stage picture with a harmo- 
nious and attractive frame — only avoid gaudy color and 
ornament in it. It is the stage, not the proscenium, 
which should interest your audience. 

There are exposed for sale in the toy shops certain 
miniature theatres, the better examples of which are 
very accurately constructed. Several of these little play- 
houses are modelled directly after famous theatres in 
the great cities of Europe. For the amateur building a 
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STUDY IN CHARCOAL. BY JULES L. STEWART. 
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stage for the first time I know no better general guide 
than one of these toys. It is not supposed that he will 
take it for an arbitrary model for his work, but the divi- 
sions of the stage from the proscenium to the back 
scene are so clearly suggested that his intelligence will 
enable him to add indefinitely to the hints it will con- 
vey. The stage must be constructed to conform to 
whatever room can be appropriated to the performance, 
and will be high or low, broad or narrow, as space per- 
mits. But the divisions of the stage will remain the 
same. There must be a proscenium, and drops, and 
wings and borders, and the number of the latter will be 
decided by the depth of the stage. But no matter how 
large or small the stage is, it will have to conform in its 
degree to that of the largest theatre, and its scenic 
effects will have to be secured by a use of the same ma- 
terial and on the same plan. Joseph F. Clare. 

(To be continued?) 



PASTEL PAINTING. 



At a meeting of the Ladies' Art Association, Mile. 
E. Potin read a paper on painting in pastel, in which 
she excels both in practice and as a teacher. She said : 

" As an artist I have tried all kinds of painting, and 
have convinced myself that for portraits and simple 
studies pastel is the quickest medium for producing brill- 
iant effects of color. But in order to attain this result 



COSTUME CLASSES. 



One of the most interesting and effective branches of 
modern art study is afforded by the costume class. It is 
essentially a product of our day, and it has the advan- 
tage over most new fashions of being founded on com- 
mon-sense requirements. It promotes, at the same time, 
the study of the human figure, and that feeling for the 
picturesque which should be inseparable from serious 
art study. A weekly meeting for costume drawing 
should be a feature of every working art club. It will 
be found that it lends delightful variety to the regular 
course of study, and by its very novelty will arouse a 
special desire to profit by it. The classes in costume at 
our art schools are among those which command the 
largest attendance, and the result would be the same, 
probably, in any art club where they might be intro- 
duced. The most practical way to organize a costume 
class would be to appoint a committee of two or three 
members, empowered to seiect costumes and engage ( 
models. The former can be obtained from any cos-' 
turner for a trifling rental. Where no costumer is acces- 
sible they can be made of cheap materials after readily 
obtainable plates. The good taste of the committee 
must be relied upon to provide dresses of interest and, at 
any rate, approximate correctness. As for models, if the 
proper persons cannot be hired, either the members of the 
club should be called on to serve in rotation or a lay 
figure should be procured. The human model should, 
however, be always employed in preference, for it con- 
veys a lesson in vitality as well as in drapery and color. 
Studies in the costume class may be made in color or 
black or white. In the art schools of this city sketches 
are generally made in oil or water-colors, thus aiding the 
pupil in the study of color and technique while he is 
cultivating a sense for the picturesque. 



DRAWING WITH THE LEAD-PENCIL. 



For serious use in the study of outline and form on a 
moderate scale no tool has been devised which can sup- 
plant the lead-pencil. With its aid the student and the 
artist can meet the exactions of any subject ; can translate 
its subtlest details and suggest its broadest effects. The 
only objection to the graphite is, that it is not capable of 
imparting the strength in color of crayon or charcoal. 
But it can give delicate gradations in handling, possible 
with neither of the others, and if, in its result, it lacks 
their vigor, it retains a certain charm and daintiness 
peculiarly its own. Pencil-drawing has gone out of fash- 
ion of late years for exhibition work, having been sup- 
planted by black and white oils and gouaches, and broad 
and powerful cartoons in charcoal and crayon. But the 
artist who knows the use of memoranda and suggestions, 
cultivates it as much as ever. Its value for sketching and 
for studies from nature on a moderate scale can hardly 
be overestimated. The finest detail is within the reach 
of its point, and the broadest effect can be suggested by 
it. Where studies on a large scale are possible, the 
crayon and the coal fulfil their mission, but the rough 
character of these materials is a barrier to their utility 
for minuter work. If the lead-pencil does not produce 
the most effective and striking pictures it does produce 
the most complete and valuable foundations for pict- 
ures. It is by knowing all that there is in your subject 
that you know what to discard in your picture, and of all 
the means ingenuity has contrived to make the fixing 
of artistic knowledge possible, the lead-pencil is the best. 
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PEN DRAWING BY C. GILBERT. AFTER A STUDY BY GUSTAVE MOREAU 
FOR HIS PICTURE " SALOME." 



one must have a paper of such a texture that the crayon 
not only will remain upon it but will, so to speak, fasten 
itself upon it and incorporate itself with it. A paper with 
a woolly surface is best to give the modelling, but it pro- 
duces a somewhat rough result. This effect is appre- 
ciated by connoisseurs, it being at a certain distance 
infinitely more vigorous than could be produced upon 
a smooth surface. If pastel is much rubbed, as^iriii 
likely to be if it is used on smooth paper, it becomes 
muddy, thus losing the chief charm of brightness. 



I suppose what has hindered the popularity of pastel 
painting is the perishable character attributed to it, and 
not altogether without reason. As to its fading quickly, 
as I have often heard said to be the case, that is ab- 
solutely an error. The pastels of Latour, Rosalba, 
Chardin, Prud'hon and others in the Louvre, and, indeed, 
all the best-known pastel portraits of the last century, 
are striking proofs of the fallacy of such an impression. 
They still preserve their original brilliance and freshness. 
How many portraits, I wonder, painted in oils at the 
same period have become blackened, smoky and 
cracked ? The real drawback to the more general use 
of the medium is the necessity of protecting the pict- 
ures by putting them under glass to keep away the 
dust. It is not possible for one, as it is, to preserve 
one's pastel sketches and studies by keeping them in a 
portfolio, or even by shutting them up in a box until 
required. In the use of charcoal, which is very perishable, 
we have a fixative. Why should not something of the 
kind be used for pastel? I have been making experi- 
ments in this direction and will soon be able to exhibit 
at my studio unglazed pastels, with all their freshness 
intact, which need dread neither dust nor an encounter 
with the feather duster. 

There are many students unskilful in managing a 
brush who imagine that with a few colored crayons it 
will be easier for them to succeed in making a good 
portrait. .They mingle all the colors together, rub as 
hard as the paper will permit them, and produce, as 
a result, muddy and brick-colored flesh tints, tones 
without transparency, and a surface as smooth as a cake 
of soap. So many portraits have been executed in this 
country after this fashion that the reputation of pastel 
has really been killed here before its birth. 

The artist who understands the way to go to work — 
how to combine his colors — puts in boldly the first 
layers — the chief masses — which he rubs in carefully in 
such a way as to produce a tone that will harmonize 
with the higher lights and stronger shadows which are 
put on afterwards. Pastels can give just as warm tints 
as oils, and represent flesh perfectly ; but to produce 
these one must understand how to manipulate them. 
When^pastel is better understood it will be more highly 
appreciated, and will take its proper rank among ttie 
various kinds of painting." 
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A new canvas well rubbed down with pumice stone 
and turpentine, affords a surface as smooth and even as 
any panel, and is much better to paint upon. The 
colors take fast hold and, if they dry in, they. can readily 
be brought out by varnishing. On a panel they remain ^ 
upon the surface, and, except under the most skilful 
hands, they are likely to acquire a certain hardness of 
outline unnatural and unpleasing. 

* * 
* 

Maroon or old gold Canton flannel makes an admir- 
able wall covering to hang pictures against. Either 
, harmonizes with any colors, and, even when dim with 
dust and age, is still in; keeping .with the objects it sets 
off. . The material is so cheap that it costs little more to 
cover a wall than to paint it, and the effect is much more 
desirable. It is, however, very inflammable, so beware 
how you use it near a gas-jet, and remember the danger 
of a stray spark from a pipe or cigarette. 

*** ; 

One visit never allows time to do justice to an exhi- 
bition of any magnitude. Spend the first day with the 
most striking pictures, and when you get home jot down 
all that you remember clearly. On the second visit, you 
will probably be astonished to find how many works of 
merit you overlooked, and the third will still add to the 
list. A hasty judgment is as unjust to an exhibition as 
to a single picture. You have no right to judge until 
you have seen all there is to be seen. 

* ., * 
* 

A picture, like a book, must be read. You may- 
form a general idea by skimming it, but its beauties will 
not reveal themselves to you without research. 

* . * 
* 

Pretty wall decorations for the home are portraits 

in low relief of members of the family. They may be 

modelled after photographs, or from life, in wax, and 

copies may be taken at little expense by any cast-maker. 



